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miles per second, the outermost n. At these speeds they com-
plete their orbits around Saturn in about 5 hours and 13.7 hours,
respectively. No telescope can detect the meteors individually as
they shine in the sunlight; but through the innermost ring, called
the crape ring on account of its dimness, the brighter of Saturn's
moons can occasionally be seen. Thus the spectroscopic proof of
discontinuous structure of the rings is confirmed.
Dimensions of the Rings. The rings are so thin that they shine
in the sky like a luminous enlargement of Saturn's equator.
Standing on the planet's equator and looking towards the zenith,
one would see the rings exactly edge-on, a very narrow band of
light not more than some 10 to 30 miles wide and arching across
the sky from horizon to horizon. Traveling upwards, as we did
when surveying our atmosphere, one would pass through 7000
miles while en route to the innermost edge of the dim crape ring.
Then, in order: n,ooo miles through the crape ring; 17,000 miles
through the principal bright ring; 2000 miles through an empty
dark space known as Cassini's division; and finally, 11,000 miles
through the outermost ring.
It is easy to picture how magnificent a spectacle the rings would
present to an observer situated a few degrees north or south of
Saturn's equator. But so close are the rings to Saturn, in propor-
tion to its diameter, that our hypothetical observer must not travel
farther from the equator than Nome, Alaska, is here, by latitude
measure, or he will find that the rings are invisible, completely
hidden behind the round surface of the planet. From a latitude
corresponding to Seattle's the inner edge of the principal bright
ring would be level with the observer's horizon and so would ap-
pear to form a perfectly fitting collar of light.
Phases of the Rings. The rings are usually seen obliquely.
Saturn has been likened to an orange resting in a shallow soup